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With these we may compare Aen. 3.10-n: 

Litora cum patriae lacrimans portusque relinquo 
et campos, ubi Troia fuit; feror exsul in altum. 
The thought is summed up in certain verses of 
Professor Murray's translation of the Troades 
And forth, lo, the women go, 
The crown of War, the crown of Woe, 
To bear the children of the foe, 
And weep, weep for Ilion! 

H. May Johnson. 

Eastbxn High School, Washington, D. C. 

REJOINDERS 

When a reviewer confines himself to facts, the 
author of the book reviewed, can only be grateful for 
the attention bestowed upon his work. But when a 
reviewer takes a different course, it becomes not 
only the right but also the duty of the author to 
make answer. It is on the basis of these general 
principles that I submit the following considerations 
in answer to the review of my First Year Latin, pub- 
lished by Mr. B. W. Bradley in The Classical 
Weekly 3.38. 

Mr. Bradley asserts first: "Most of the sentences 
in the exercises are not taken from ancient authors 
but are created". This is untrue. Relatively few of 
the sentences were created by me. My procedure 
was as follows : When I desired to use a word in 
an exercise, I took the Menge-Preuss Lexicon and 
hunted till I found a citation adapted to my purpose. 
The great bulk of the sentences were secured in this 
way. At times a word was changed, irrelevant 
words were omitted, or parts of two sentences were 
amalgamated into one, but I rarely attempted to 
create. 

Mr. Bradley further proceeds to charge that in 
these alleged creations I display carelessness and a 
lack of true feeling for Latin. Thus he asserts that 
"we find non-Caesarian, unusual, or false connota- 
tion in the use of words". As examples he cites 
castella ponere (p. 92); impetum ferre (119); cu- 
stodiam tradidit (145) ; manu for multitudine (155) ; 
etiam for quoque (181) ; opus est copiam frumenti 
nancisci (194). Let us take these up in order. 
Castella ponere is alleged by Mr. Bradley to be non- 
Caesarian, unusual, or false. On the other hand it 
is Caesarian and correct. One has but to turn to the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae to see that the expres- 
sion is not unusual. Caesar uses it in B. C. 3.58.1, 
and this suggested to me its employment. Similarly 



Mr. Bradley regards impetum ferre as non-Caesar- 
ian, unusual, or false. But this expression occurs 
no fewer than eleven times in Caesar alone, viz. 
B. G. 3-I9-3J 4-35-2; 5.21.5; 6.8.6; B. C. 2.25.5, 34.3; 
3-37-6, 51.2, 64.1, 93.2, 93.4. My sentence was based 
particularly on B. G. 5.21.5. Custodiam tradidit (the 
next object of Mr. Bradley's censure) is Caesarian, 
occurring B. C. 3.39.1 isdem custodiam navium 
longarum tradidit, which suggested my sentence at 
p. 145. In criticizing my use of manu (p. 155) Mr. 
Bradley says I ought to have used multitudine. He 
adds : "manus means an organized force ; organiza- 
tion is a quality which Caesar does not usually at- 
tribute to the Gauls". This definition of manus, will 
surprise many. The lexicons define the word as 
'host', 'multitude', 'Schar', 'Haufen'. However, the 
best test for our purpose is Caesar's actual usage. 
In B. G. 5.39.3 we read magna manu Eburones 
legionem oppugnare incipiunt, on the basis of which I 
use the sentence Galli cum magna manu hoc oppidum 
oppugnare coeperunt (p. 155), condemned by Mr. 
Bradley as one of my non-Caesarian, unusual, or 
false creations. In B. G. 5.26.2 we have further, 
magna manu ad castra oppugnatum venerunt; so 
also 5.8.6, 27.8; I.374; and often. According to 
Menge-Preuss, this sense of manus ('Schar', 'Hau- 
fen') is the predominant one in Caesar. In fact, they 
do not recognize the occurrence of the word in the 
sense claimed by Mr. Bradley. At p. 181, according 
to Mr. Bradley, I use etiam where I ought to have 
used quoque. Redde etiam are the words at issue. 
Redde quoque, however, is impossible here for the 
reason (familiar to most certainly) that quoque is 
not used by Caesar after verbs 1 . Lest it be urged 
that Mr. Bradley means redde obsides quoque, let 
me say that that would not convey my meaning, as 
must be obvious to all. Post-positive etiam, by the 
way, is so common in Caesar and all the best class- 
ical Latin as to need no defence. At p. 194 I use the 
sentence: opus est copiam frumenti nancisci. For 
the phrase copiam frumenti mancisci see B. G 7.32.1. 
For opus est with the infinitive see 7.54.1. The 
foregoing are illustrations cited by Mr. Bradley as 
showing that the sentences in my exercises are non- 
Caesarian, unusual, or false, and that my book is 
prepared without care or a true feeling for the Latin 
language. In other words, the very sentences and 
expressions which I have scrupulously taken from 
the great master of Latin prose himself are con- 
demned. In effect what I am chidden for is that, 
having undertaken to write a book based on Caesar, 
I did not use Mr. Bradley's Latin instead of Caesar's. 
This attitude is continued in Mr. Bradley's criticism 
of the sentence (p. 165), ipsa loci natura periculum 
repellebat, although these are Caesar's ipsissima 
verba, having been taken from B. C. 1.79.2 (not 

1 In fact, quoque with finite verbs is practically, if not quite un- 
known to classical Latin. 
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created by me). Mr. Bradley objects to the use of 
ipse with an abstract noun, but Caesar uses ipse 
elsewhere with abstracts with some freedom, e. g. 
B. G. 7.38.3 ex ipsa caede; 5.33.1 ipso negotio; 
4.33.1 ipso terrore; 1.53.6 ipsa victoria; B. C. 1.86.1 
ipsa significatione ; 3.79.3 ipsa fortuna, to say nothing 
of Cicero's free use of ipse with abstracts, e. g. 
ipsa Veritas, etc. The plural of vita, also, though 
criticized by Mr. Bradley, has excellent classical 
warrant; cf. Nat. Deor. 1.20.52, deus qui hominum 
commoda vitasque tueatur; De Div. 1.11.17 sensus 
hominum vitasque; Lael. 23.87 serpit nescio quo 
modo per omnium vitas amicitia. Further examples 
from Cicero and other good writers might easily be 
added to the above list. Other Caesarian expres- 
sions used in my book, but condemned by Mr. Brad- 
ley, are : p. 92, in locis superioribus, which I took 
from B. G. 7.79; finibus excedere (p. 150), found 
in B. G. 4.18; 7.77.14. 

The word order of my sentences is also censured. 
On p. 108 I have salute communi. Mr. Bradley 
thinks it should be communi salute. But Cicero 
writes salus communis in Verr. 1.22; 4.52; and in at 
least a dozen (probably two score) other passages. 
Certainly there is nothing illogical, as Mr. Bradley 
claims, in salute communi. 

Mr. Bradley also charges me with using construc- 
tions which are not explained, and cites as a capital 
instance the frequent use of the historical present. 
But I state in the clearest terms on p. 82 on the 
occasion of the first occurrence of the historical 
present: "The present with the force of the per- 
fect (is) a very common usage in Latin. It is called 
the Historical Present". 

In conclusion I must submit that Mr. Bradley's 
figures as to the nature of the vocabulary I have 
used in rny book seem to me as misleading as most 
of his other observations. I wish only to say that 
of my 767 words 500 are used 20 times or more in 
Caesar; 693 ar.e used 10 times or more. Only 61 
words employed in the exercises are used in Caesar 
fewer than 10 times, while 13 words (none of them 
unusual, e. g. donee, quondam, melior, agricola, 
incola, exitium, culpo, felix, and five more) are not 
found in Caesar, though all of them occur in Cicero. 
The reader will get a different impression, I fear, 
from Mr. Bradley's statement. . 

Mr. Bradley's review abounds in numerous other 
misrepresentations of my book and of Latin usage, 
but the foregoing will suffice to show the essential 
recklessness and injustice of his article. 

The foregoing observations were written before 
the publication of the second installment of Mr. 
Bradley's review. Examination of this second in- 
stallment shows its nature to be like that of its 
predecessor. Thus Mr. Bradley declares that I 
omit to mention that in purpose clauses quo is regu- 
larly used with comparatives, whereas I state clearly 



on p. 173 that such is the case. I am said to use 
"regularly" for "always" when I state that before 
er the i is regularly short in fio. But "always" 
would be incorrect. Neue gives over thirty instances 
of long i in fierem and fieri. I am by implication 
charged with error in calling Carthagini and Athenis 
ablatives. Mr. Bradley seems to consider them 
locatives. But neither Lindsay, Sommer, Brugmann, 
Giles, Henry, or any other investigator known to me 
takes this view. Carthagini is historically an abla- 
tive; Athenis is historically an instrumental, which, 
like all other ablatives, shares the tripartite functions 
of the ablative case. Mr. Bradley also questions the 
employment of quoniam with the subjunctive. In 
Nepos 1.7.5 the text is: is quoniam pro se dicere non 
posset, verba fecit frater eius. But it is unnecessary 
to multiply instances of Mr. Bradley's method. 

Chas. E. Bennett. 

Cornell Universitv. 



I desire to supplement a review of my Latin 
Forms and Syntax which appeared in The Classi- 
cal Weekly 3.28. 

(1) In the treatment of the forms, the student is 
trained from the outset to distinguish the different 
resultant forms of each declension. In the verbs, 
the formation of the regular verbs is strongly em- 
phasised so that the irregular verbs are easily 
learned. The synthetic method is not followed 
where it is impracticable. The most convincing 
argument, however, is that of results. The work 
has passed the experimental stage and identifications 
are not only rapid but exact. 

(2) Just as the nouns, verbs, etc., are each treated 
in solido, so each logical division of the syntax is 
treated as a whole. In addition, some attempt is 
made to illustrate or explain rules of syntax, where 
it seemed feasible, on the ground that a rule is more 
readily remembered and applied, when it is under- 
stood, than when it is arbitrarily stated as mere 
convention. The wisdom of this procedure may be 
debatable, but the result— the intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the student— can hardly be questioned. 
Briefly, the work pursues in the forms and syntax a 
line mid-way between the logico-conventional meth- 
od of Bennett and the piecemeal treatment of Collar 
and Daniel. 

(3) With regard to the vocabulary, all the words 
used in the exercises on syntax are repeated in the 
exercises on the forms. The exercises on the forms, 
moreover, are themselves vocabulary drills, as well 
as drills on the forms, a fact which will be evident to 
the most casual observer. In the general vocabulary 
there are 661 nouns and verbs, including all com- 
pounds. In the separate chapter vocabularies, to be 
memorized in connection with the exercises, there 
are 245 words, and in the exercises on the forms and 
vocabulary combined there are 160 words, making in 
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all 405 of the commonest words in Caesar, Book I, 
to be memorized. 

(4) There are fifty chapters, logically arranged. 
There are eighty lessons, which, in the judgment of 
the teacher, could be subdivided into about 100 
lessons. 

R. H. Locke. 

Philadelphia. 



I am glad to see that Professor Rolfe in reviewing 
the translation of Friedlander's Sittengeschichte in 
The Classical Weekly 3.54 bestows well deserved 
censure on the translator of the first volume. It is 
astonishing that any publisher would accept such a 
wretched piece of work, and lamentable that we 
should have to refer our pupils to it, unless, indeed, 
we are to use it as an exemplum in terrorem-. I 
must, however, vindicate the translator in one small 
detail criticised by Professor Rolfe. On p. 163 it 
is stated that many small advocates were "too glad 
[sic] to devil four speeches for a piece of gold" ; 
Professor Rolfe ingeniously conjectures that "devil" 
is a misprint for "deliver". The word 'devil', how- 
ever, is in quite regular use among English lawyers ; 
the minor barrister who gets up cases for a leading 
counsel is said to devil for him, or to do his deviling, 
or to be his devil. But I should readily admit that 
in a translation in which the use of English idiom 
is conspicuously avoided it would have been better 
to employ a less esoteric term. One is tempted to 
surmise that in this translation Mr. Magnus himself 
employed a devil, as he has recently brought out a 
work on Victorian Literature which seems to be 
written in a very different style. G. M. Hirst. 

Barnard College. 



In his note on the omission of the accents in writ- 
ten or printed Greek in The Classical Weekly 
2.247 Mr. Deixel falls into a mistake which, I fear, 
would become all too common with our Greek stu- 
dents, if Greek accents were omitted. He says that 
the advanced student should "get the accent of new 
words as he gets the accent of address and address". 
As a matter of fact, no reputable English dictionary 
that I can find even hints at any other accent than 
address for both noun and verb. 

Geo. A. Williams. 

Kalamazoo College, Mich. 

[Professor Williams's point is well taken. The 
pronunciation address is a colloquialism prevalent 
in some sections of the United States even among 
cultivated people. — Ed.] 



Upon Thursday, December 30, at the meeting of 
the American Historical Association in New York 
City, a conference will be held in ancient history. 
The programme includes papers by the following 
well-known workers in that field : Professor Henry 
B. Wright of Yale University, Professor Nathaniel 



Schmidt of Cornell University, Professor W. S. 
Ferguson of Harvard University, and Professor 
Eduard Meyer of Berlin. Classical teachers of the 
East, who may be in New York City at that time, 
are cordially invited to attend the conference. 

I am very anxious to have a good representation 
at this meeting, as it is the first time in the history 
of the American Historical Association that ancient 
history has been given a hearing. 

W. L. Westermann. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

The first luncheon of the New York Latin Club 
for the year 1909-1910 was held at the Hotel Marl- 
borough, Saturday, November 20. There were sev- 
enty-seven present, a larger number than we have 
had at any luncheon during the past two years, but 
not large enough; we should make it an even hun- 
dred at the next meeting, which will be held Janu- 
ary 8. 

Professor Julius Sachs, of Columbia University, 
read a very stimulating paper entitled Improved 
Standards of Teaching Latin. Among the points 
emphasized were the teacher's need of deeper liter- 
ary and historical insight in the study of Latin; the 
need of teachers that can and will do vigorous teach- 
ing; greater knowledge of the efforts of the past; 
the unusual should be slighted, the common empha- 
sized; first, forms, then, syntax; it is not the diffi- 
culty of the subject, but the lack of definitencss on 
the part of the teacher, that causes failure ; use more 
illustrative material; end to be sought, not quan- 
tity, but quality ; beginning work should cover a year 
and a half ; the success of Latin depends on the schol- 
arship of the teacher, who should be a specialist of 
high general scholarship. In such a brief resume 
it is of course impossible to do justice to this excel- 
lent paper, and we trust that it will be published 
in such a form that it may be brought before every 
teacher of the Classics in the city. 

The discussion was opened by Professor Lodge, 
the President of the Club ; he was followed by Dr. 
Vlyman, Principal of the Eastern District High 
School, and Dr. Gunnison, Principal of Erasmus 
Hall High School. Dr. Vlyman said that the forms 
should be learned more carefully ; unusual forms and 
constructions should be omitted; and the amount of 
Latin for minute examination should be made smaller. 
Dr. Gunnison thought that, considering the prepara- 
tion of the pupils that we receive in our high schools, 
it might be wise to extend the beginning work in 
Latin over a year and a half; but the vocabulary 
should be confined to words found in Caesar. 

The following motion proposed by Miss McVay 
of Wadleigh High School, and seconded by Mr. Har- 
ter of Erasmus Hall High School, was passed : 

Resolved, that the New York Latin Club, recog- 
nizing the great need of a uniform grammatical no- 



